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JXVIII MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

1. " Are there two king Arthurs in the Idylls of the King? " 
By Professor Eichard Jones, of Vanderbilt University. 

The facts cited above respecting the origin and the composition of the 
Idylls of the King justify, perhaps, the following reflections: 

(1). The poet did at the age of twenty-four have it in mind to write a 
poem on the Arthurian theme, but he had not at this time any definite plan 
for the course of the action in his purposed poem. The variety in the pub- 
lished sketches dating from this period preclude the possibility of such 
a supposition. Indeed, considering the sketch given above, in which Arthur 
is made to represent the relations of religious faith to various religions and 
in which the course of the action is to be determined by a conflict between 
religion and science, it may be questioned whether the young poet had at 
the age of twenty-four altogether caught the spirit of the Arthurian legend 
or its meaning. 

(2). It is not clear that when the poet wrote the first four Idylls, he had 
any plan for joining these with the Morte d' Arthur written some twenty-two 
years earlier. 1 do not forget the note appended to The Passing of Arthur 
in 1869, viz. : " This last, the earliest written of the poems, is here connected 
with the rest in accordance with an early project of the author's." I 
simply recall the ' two objections' he made in February 1862 to the sugges- 
tion of the Duke of Argyll that the Morte d' Arthur should be joined with 
the Idylls already published. 

(3). The Arthur of the 1859 Idylls was not intended to be taken alle- 
gorically. 

(4). The Arthur of the 1869 Idylls was intended to be so taken, though 
not to the extent to which the allegorical interpretations were soon carried. 
The history of the interpietalion of Goethe's Faust as well as of the Idylls of 
the King compel the reflection that, given an allegory to interpret and a 
literary critic with a gift for interpretation, there will soon be found hidden 
' inner meanings ', the subtlety and profundity of which are a revelation 
and a marvel to the author himself. And so, as Hallam has written, in 
later years Tennyson often said, " they have taken my hobby, and ridden it 
too hard, and have explained some things too allegorically, although there 
is an allegorical or perhaps rather a parabolic drift in the poem." 

(5). Arthur, the brave, generous, human-hearted man of the Idylls pub- 
lished in 1859 should still be thought of as a man when one is reading those 
early Idylls — notwithstanding some changes made after 1869 in these 
first Idylls, changes made with the purpose of minimizing the human attri- 
butes of him who is now, in 1869, become a type of the conscience, of the 
higher soul of man. But the poet attempted in later life to minimize the 
importance of the allegory — as does Hallam also in the Memoir by empha- 
sizing the humanity of " the pure, generous, tender, brave, human-hearted 
Arthur." 
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(6). The introduction of allegory into the Idylls was an afterthought, and 
possibly, a mistake. It is indeed true, as the poet has said, that " there is no 
single fact or incident in the Idylls, however seemingly mystical, which 
cannot be explained as without any mystery or allegory whatever." And 
it may well be that to some readers no explanation is needed, that it does 
not occur to them that any allegory was intended. But the important con- 
sideration to us is not whether some may or may not be able to read the 
poem throughout (the new Idylls as well as the old) without a thought of 
allegory anywhere. The important fact to us, engaged in a study of poetic 
workmanship, is that the poet himself had in mind an allegory when writ- 
ing the later Idylls and did not have in mind an allegory when writing the 
first; that in the first he was portraying his ideal knight as God's highest 
creature here, as a pure, generous, tender, brave, human-hearted man, and 
that in the second it was in his mind's eye to give as he himself said, " not 
the history of one man or of one generation but of a whole cycle of genera- 
tions." The king of the completed poem is thus a composite of two concep- 
tions. The change in the point of view must inevitably have blurred the 
outlines of the picture. It is impossible that the portrait of our king should 
now stand out from the canvass so clearly and vividly, so graphic and 
plastic, as it would have done, had it heen painted under the stimulus of a 
single, uninterrupted creative impulse. And by investigating the origin of 
the poem and the poet's method of procedure we are able to point out the 
place where and the time when the poet's point of view was shifted. 

2. "The Elizabethan Sonnet." By Professor C. F. Mc- 
Clumpha, of the University of Minnesota. 

In answer to a question by Professor J. T. Hatfield, the 
writer stated that the sonnet sequence was not usually a con- 
scious one. 

3. " Qualities of style as a test of authorship ; a criticism 
of Wolff's Zwei Jugendspiele von Heinrich von Kleist." By 
Professor J. S. Nollen, of Iowa College, Grinnell, la. 

The paper opened with a criticism of Wolff's argument from style in his 
attempt to fix upon Kleist the authorship of two anonymous comedies. 
Wolff makes a fundamental error in constantly assuming as "spezifisch 
Kleistiscli " or " ganz eigentiimlich Kleistisch " what is not at all indi- 
vidually characteristic of Kleist. Taking Kotzebue as an average repre- 
sentative of the style of the period, it was proved by a series of parallels 
that the very qualities of style which Wolff counts to be peculiar to Kleist 
are found in Kotzebue even more abundantly, and that in essential quali- 
ties the style of the anonymous comedies approximates much more 
nearly to Kotzebue's than to Kleist's. The same fact appears from a com- 



